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RECENT EDUCATIONAL TENDENCIES 



It is a matter of common experience that in a period of 
growth the spirit of change which gives energy to some 
great movement often overleaps the hounds of beneficent 
action and threatens to become an agency of destruction 
with respect to the society or institutions which it has done 
so much to reform. We see examples of this on every side 
in the history of political and social progress, and in the 
educational situation of the present day we appear to be 
confronted with the same familiar phenomenon. A hun- 
dred years ago the old system of classical education held a 
virtually undisputed sway, but, as all the world knows, in 
the course of the nineteenth century there arose two condi- 
tions which caused a profound modification of that system. 
In the first place, the enormous social changes which we 
sum up in the phrase, " the growth of democracy," brought 
into our schools and colleges millions of young people for 
whom the older training was obviously unsuited. In the 
second place, the immense development of the natural sci- 
ences, and later of social and economic science, increased 
the fund of knowledge to such a degree that a process of 
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selection in regard to the subjects which should be taught 
in the schools was forced upon us. Then came the inevi- 
table readjustment with its consequent conflicts — first, the 
warfare which science waged against the classics in its en- 
deavor to gain recognition in the scheme of education; 
secondly, the advance of the modern languages against the 
same enemy through the breaches in his stronghold which 
science had made. For many years these two particular 
conflicts engaged the attention of the educational world be- 
yond all others. But, for different reasons in the two cases, 
both of these contests have in the progress of time been in a 
large measure settled. Apart from the Zeitgeist which 
gave to the natural sciences an overwhelming numerical 
superiority, teachers of the classics came to recognize that 
the compulsory recruits in their classes who had no apti- 
tude for this branch of studies were a source of weakness 
rather than of strength, and that, after all, the field was 
large enough for division between the rival claimants. 

Moreover, after winning the essentials of victory, as is 
so often the case, a spirit of tolerance descended upon the 
victor, and he became cognizant of the merits of his recent 
foe — especially as compared with new foes that in the 
meanwhile had sprung into existence. Thus pleas for the 
study of the classics from men of science are by no means 
unheard of. Indeed, I know of no plea for classical 
studies more moving in respect to both logic and elo- 
quence than that of the late Henri Poincare, the eminent 
French mathematician and astronomer. As regards the 
contest between the ancient and modern languages, in 
this instance, too, victory rested with the newcomer, who 
by departing from mere Sprachlehrer empiricism and 
adopting something of the rigorous discipline which 
distinguished the classical monopolists, had rendered him- 
self worthy of sharing in the old inheritance. But here. 
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on consolidating the position lie had won, the victor per- 
ceived what had naturally escaped him in the excitement 
of the onslaught, namely, that the interests of the two 
branches of linguistic and literary study were in a consid- 
erable measure identical. For not only did the modern 
literatures develop out of those of antiquity— and in the 
case of the Neo-Latin languages there is, of course, a simi- 
lar relation of linguistic derivation — so that for any true 
comprehension of the former a knowledge of the latter was 
requisite, but experience soon proved that the overthrow 
of the authority of the classics in the educational scheme 
tended to weaken measurably all along the line the general 
position of literary studies in the higher sense, as dis- 
tinguished from purely practical linguistic instruction. 

But whilst these battles between the natural sciences 
and the classics, on the one hand, and between the classics 
and the modern languages, on the other, were being fought 
out to the conclusions which I have indicated, the spirit 
of change had not ceased its activities, and a new move- 
ment which involved momentous issues for all three of 
the above-mentioned disciplines, and indeed for all the 
various branches of learning that are included in our 
schemes of study, was gathering strength. It is only, how- 
ever, in its reaction from tradition that the new move- 
ment can be compared with those that I have just touched 
on; for it does not propose a new subject of study to share 
with older subjects a place in the educational program or 
perhaps supplant one of these older subjects. To be sure, 
as we shall see, it would eliminate some of those that are 
there; but, in general, the movement in question is con- 
cerned mainly with methods — a word which in happier 
days passed by the ear as harmlessly as most words in the 
vocabulary, but at the present time must fill every teacher 
with anxiety and fear, whenever it is heard. This new 
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movement, which has made itself felt for many years past 
in educational discussion and practice, has recently found 
perhaps its frankest and most definite expression in Mr. 
Abraham Flexner's paper, A Modern School, published by 
the General Education Board. Now, it would not befit 
this occasion for me to take up, in detail, all the elimina- 
tions of subjects from the scheme of studies, and radical 
innovations in the methods of teaching those that are left, 
which are proposed in this paper and in other current 
works of a similar tendency. The mathematicians, who 
fare worst of all in the new program, will no doubt have 
something to say for themselves — only even a layman may 
be allowed to remark that if the schools of the past had 
admitted only the modicum of mathematics which is to be 
admitted in the schools of the future— viz., the elements 
of arithmetic and about one-fourth of the geometry now 
taught, and that in a form adapted strictly to what are 
called practical needs — it is hard to see how the physical 
sciences, which in their mechanical applications would cer- 
tainly seem to possess the saving grace of being practical, 
could have had any existence. Similarly, in regard to his- 
tory, which comes closer home to us. Since we know from 
our own experience that the greatest works of literature 
are mainly the creations of past generations, and that some 
of the very greatest of them, indeed, are the products of 
a very distant past, we may be permitted to doubt whether, 
after all, the assumption of the modern school is just — 
viz., that the historic facts concerning these same genera- 
tions are useless — or in other words, that the achievements 
of former ages in the political and social fields and the 
history of these achievements have no interest or value for 
us. Moreover, apart from such matters, discussions of the 
kind I have referred to embrace many questions that do not 
directly affect the members of this Association except as 
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they affect the whole American people — viz., the question 
of the extent to which the needs of vocational instruction 
should govern the arrangement of courses in the schools, 
the question of the merits of the much-debated Gary plan, 
etc. To be sure, the spirit that runs through the discussions 
of these questions on the part of the advocates of the so- 
called modern school and the point of view which deter- 
mines the decision of such advocates are the same as in the 
case of the questions which more immediately concern us, 
and what I shall have to say of the latter will necessarily 
have an indirect bearing on the former. It shovild be said, 
too, that even the questions which I shall deal with are dis- 
cussed in such writings as primarily school questions — in 
particular, as problems of the high school — but apart from 
the fact that the spirit which dominates school organiza- 
tion is sure soon to dominate the colleges also, the colleges 
derive their students from the schools, and they have ac- 
cordingly a vital interest in these matters ; for the charac- 
ter of the work which is set them to do will be determined 
by the decisions which are adopted in the schools. 

Now, what are the principles that underlie so many of 
the changes which have actually been introduced into the 
school curriculum in different places throughout the coun- 
try, and which are to be standardized for the whole coun- 
try, if the ideas which are expressed in the above-men- 
tioned publication of the General Education Board meet 
with general acceptance from educational authorities ? Ob- 
viously, I should say: First, utilitarianism; secondly, the 
principle that any scheme of study that does not abolish 
difficulty stands self-condemned. When stated baldly thus, 
this criticism, which is, of course, far from being new, al- 
ways calls forth disclaimers on the part of the promoters 
of the new system. Mr. Flexner, himself, has already an- 
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ticipated these charges. But what other inference can an 
examination of their own pronouncements yield ? 

For example, it is a fundamental thesis of the new 
school that, to employ Mr. Flexner's own words, " mental 
discipline is not a real purpose " (of education). The pu- 
pil's " education will be obtained from studies that serve 
real purposes," declares the same expert. Now, at first 
sight such a statement as this would seem, after all, to 
leave us still somewhat in the dark ; for if we take the word 
" real " at its face value, there are few who would dispute 
the validity of such an assertion. But when we come to 
press the interpretation of the adjective, an examination 
of the context in this paper on the Modern School makes 
it plain that the author gives to the meaning of the word 
a very limited extension — in fact, that, in spite of his pro- 
tests to the contrary, it is synonymous with " utilitarian." 
That this is the natural sense in which it should be taken 
is apparent from the enthusiastic approval of the scheme 
by whole-hearted advocates of a utilitarian system. For 
example, shortly after the appearance of Mr. Flexner's 
paper, one of the New York journals published an inter- 
view with a former president of the School Board of that 
city, who, in expressing his cordial approbation of the new 
scheme, declares that it can only be criticised on the ground 
that it does not go far enough. — ^Why, he asks, should the 
pupils in Oshkosh and Keokuk be wasting their valuable 
time in useless languages and history ? What they ought to 
be learning in their schools, he says, is the cheapest way 
of getting their potatoes to the Chicago market. So in 
these unhappy cities it is proposed that not only the body 
but the mind shall live by potatoes. And, no doubt, the 
systems would soon be extended to cities with more eupho- 
nious names. 
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One need not resort, however, to this utterance of an 
enfant terrible, if we may venture to apply such a term to 
the President of a School Board, to see that a " real " pur- 
pose in the new plan is nothing at bottom but a utilitarian 
purpose. " The extent to which the history and literature 
of the past are utilized," says Mr. Flexner, " depends not 
on what we call the historic value of this or that perform- 
ance or classic, but on its actual pertinency to genuine 
need, interest, or capacity." Some light is thrown on the 
meaning of " genuine need " by the words that follow im- 
mediately after. " In any case the object in view would be 
to give children the knowledge they need, and the power 
to handle themselves in our own world. Neither historic 
nor what are called purely cultural claims would alone be 
regarded as compelling." And the illumination grows 
when we read a little further on in the course of the au- 
thor's unsparing condemnation of the literature which is 
generally taught in the schools at the present time — in- 
cluding, I presume, Macbeth, L' Allegro, II Penseroso, etc., 
which are among the college entrance requirements — 
" Nothing is more wasteful of time or in the long run more 
damaging to good taste than unwilling and spasmodic at- 
tention to what history and tradition stamp as meritorious 
or respectable in literature; nothing more futile than the 
make-believe by which children are forced to worship as 
' classics ' or ' standards ' what in their hearts they revolt 
from, because it is ill-chosen or ill-adjusted. The historic 
importance or inherent greatness of a literary document 
furnishes the best of reasons why a mature critical student 
of literature or literary history should attend to it; but 
neither consideration is of the slightest educational cogen- 
cy in respect to a child at school." The reading should be 
selected solely to the end that the pupil's " real interest in 
books [what kind, it is not said] may be carried as far 
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and as higli as is for him possible " — under these condi- 
tions, whatever else might happen, there might at least 
exist " some connection between the school's teaching and 
the child's spontaneous out-of-school reading." 

Now, in part the criticism implied in these words is 
beside the mark ; for teachers of English literature, which, 
we suppose, is the literature that the writer has especially 
in view, undoubtedly have it as their prime object to create 
in their pupils a " real interest in books." — It may be that 
their selections are at times faulty. As a matter of fact, 
to take, for example, the list of books which make up the 
college entrance requirement reading in English literature, 
there have been modifications of this list from time to 
time in the past, and no one would maintain that the cur- 
rent list is as final and immutable as the laws of the Modes 
and Persians. But have the authorities charged with such 
matters been right in confining their selections to the Eng- 
lish classics — or, to use the critic's phrase, to those works 
in our language which history and tradition have stamped 
as meritorious or respectable? For here is the kernel of 
the criticism. Let us for a moment look at the matter 
from the point of view of the teachers of English litera- 
ture, in particular, although the principle involved is of 
course a general one that applies to the teaching of for- 
eign literatures as well. Various reasons, however, render 
the latter not so favorable a vantage ground for discussion. 
— Eor example, to judge by the lists of German and 
French reading in our school and college catalogues, the 
keen air of the classics of these languages is tempered for 
young lungs by the injection of many specimens of con- 
temporary humor and sentiment for which no one would 
be hardy enough to predict immortality. But there is a 
justification here, of course, — at least, up to a certain 
point — for the inclusion of writings of this kind in the 
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modern language program; for, after all, in the acquisi- 
tion of a foreig-n tongue the practical side must be given 
consideration — it is desirable that the pupil should learn 
the language of contemporary every-day life and that when 
brought into business or social intercourse with Germans, 
for example, he should not be limited to the vocabulary and 
phraseology, say, of Don Carlos or Wilhelm Meister. 

Looking at the question, then, from the point of view of 
English literature, why should we not draw our selections 
from the works which, in the rather singular phrase of 
the writer, history and tradition have stamped as meri- 
torious or respectable — from Shakespeare, from the re- 
markable body of fiction which the nineteenth century pro- 
duced, from the great lyrical poetry of the different pe- 
riods of English literature, and so on, from other writings 
equally meritorious and respectable ? It is a question of 
choosing on the one hand from what history and tradition 
have approved, and, on the other, from what they have re- 
jected, or from the current literature of our own day. 
Now, the critics of the prevailing system are not so much 
in love with the past that they would have us adopt for read- 
ing what previous generations have devoted to oblivion. 
So the real choice is as between the standard masterpieces 
of English literature and the literature of current produc- 
tion. Insofar as the advocates of the new school would 
admit certain English classics, perhaps, to their plan of 
reading, there would be no occasion for debate, but, in gen- 
eral, such criticisms as I have quoted above show that this 
is so far from being their purpose that the reading of the 
classics is the main burden of their complaint. Conse- 
quently, the essential choice, I repeat, is between standard 
English literature and current production, with regard to 
which, it would seem, moreover, no discrimination is to 
be exercised. Well, despite the implications of the criti- 

13 
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cism with which we are dealing, it will probably appear 
to most of us that the reading of the poetry, fiction, his- 
tory, etc., which have approved themselves to the tastes of 
more than one generation has advantages, after all. To 
offer a defence of such a statement would seem, at first 
blush, to be a work of supererogation — an insult to the 
Muses, who were once supposed to be the guardians of cul- 
ture — ^but inasmuch as this view has been strongly chal- 
lenged by men who exercise, perhaps, the most powerful 
influence in the American school world of to-day, it is worth 
while facing the problem squarely and testing the reality 
of these advantages. 

In the first place, the greatest literary productions — 
that is to say, the most perfect masterpieces of expression 
in the realms of the imagination, feeling, and reason — 
belong to the past. I do not suppose that even our edu- 
cational critics would demur to this proposition. But if 
this is true, why should not these masterpieces constitute 
the most fitting material for the training of the tastes of 
our pupils ? Certainly, in the domain of science, no one 
would think of putting before a class of students any but 
the best ascertained results of scientific research, and in 
the practical trades the same principle, of course, holds 
good. To be sure, there is a difference in science, inas- 
much as science deals with positive knowledge, and knowl- 
edge is progressive, so that even the greatest masterpieces 
of scientific literature, like Newton's Principia or the 
memoir in which Mendel formulated his principles of 
heredity, are not fitted for elementary instruction in sub- 
sequent generations, since, despite their position in the 
historical development of science, to say nothing of their 
difficulty, in the course of years they necessarily- fall short 
of representing the highest reach of knowledge in the par- 
ticular subject concerned. On the other hand, a master- 
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piece of literature, like a masterpiece of art, is subject to 
no such limitation, and it retains its absolute value 
throughout the ages. But, as we have seen from a passage 
quoted above, the champions of the new program reply: 
This may be true enough from the standpoint of the ma- 
ture student of literature, but what about the immature 
pupil in school or even college ? Before giving an answer 
to this objection from the theoretical point of view, I may 
say that in practice I do not believe that there is any such 
general aversion on the part of pupils to the reading of 
standard literature prescribed by the schools as is implied 
in these criticisms. We cannot, of course, expect perfec- 
tion in any arrangement of human origin. At least, I 
have never heard of such perfection being attained, save 
in the untried plans of educational theorists. Individual 
books may be ill-selected; the manner in which the stu- 
dent's reading of the selected books is tested may be ill- 
judged; teachers may not, always, be competent; and 
there are still other adverse circumstances which may be 
responsible for unsatisfactory results; but it is the ex- 
perience, doubtless, of every teacher of literature, who is 
not hopelessly incompetent, to have confronted classes 
that have started their literature courses with little taste 
for poetry — to take the most extreme case — ^but have end- 
ed by acquiring a taste for it; and similarly in regard to 
prose fiction and the other elements of required reading. 
To be sure, not every pupil, even under the most efficient 
teaching, will prove thus responsive; but, after all, we 
have no right to lay upon the teacher the blame for the 
defects of nature, and there comes a time when this much 
harried person may well take his stand upon the motto of 
Coleridge : Intelligibilia, non intellectum, adfero — i. e. " I 
do not supply you with intelligence, but with things for 
the intelligence to apprehend." Teachers, however, must. 
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of course, accept responsibility for implanting in the 
minds of the majority of their pupils an interest that was 
not there before, and, I repeat, that the record is not one 
of such wholesale failure as is charged in the criticism of 
the prevailing system of instruction. 

Let us look at the matter now from the theoretical point 
of view — that is, from the point of view of the purpose 
of this branch of education, which, I take it, is the culti- 
vation of the mind — the cultivation of the faculties of 
imagination, feeling, and reason, as I have observed above. 
Now, how could this purpose be served, if our students 
were delivered over to indiscriminate reading? It stands 
to reason that the great majority of such pupils, if left to 
themselves, would not be clamoring at the loan-desks for 
Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, and the rest. There would be 
a riish for the best-sellers, or, perhaps, in most cases, some- 
thing even worse than the best-sellers. To sanction such 
a state of things would be equivalent to a betrayal of the 
trust with which school and college authorities are charged, 
and so far as the instructors most immediately affected 
are concerned, it would mean an abdication of one of their 
most essential functions. One wonders, indeed, why un- 
der this plan the schools should give courses in literature 
at all, for the pupils would be as bereft of direction, as if 
they had never seen a school-house. Under these condi- 
tions, to be sure, there would certainly exist that connect 
tion between the school's teaching and " the child's spon- 
taneous out-of-school reading " which our critics desiderate, 
but the connection would be established by the teacher's 
virtually accepting for the school " the child's spontaneous 
out-of-school reading." This plan, it is presumed, too, 
would have the effect of developing in the child a " real 
interest in books," as far as his capacity permits. But 
there are books and books, and we do not see what concern 
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the teacher has in encouraging the reading of books un- 
less they possess a real excellence — unless they serve the 
purpose of developing and refining the powers which I 
have indicated above. In what sense can any other kind 
of reading be said to have an educational value ? And if 
the teacher does not supply the guidance in the choice of 
what is excellent, who is to perform this function? Ob- 
viously, the suggestion to renounce substantially the read- 
ing of selections from standard literature is prompted by 
the desire to evade a difiiculty — the difficulty which is, 
of course, greatest at the start, of interesting pupils in 
the writings of other ages than our own, of turning them 
from current trivialities or sensationalism, of which most 
of their reading consists, if they read at all, to works of 
permanent quality, and, in the case of the greatest mas- 
terpieces, to initiate them into an atmosphere of high se- 
riousness, to use Aristotle's phrase. But to overcome this 
difficulty is precisely the teacher's task, and, if he evades 
it, he is yielding the field to those influences which it is 
his special duty to combat. 

Now, every one will grant that voluntary reading, if it 
is of the right kind, is likely to be more fruitful of good 
than any system of prescribed reading that could be de- 
vised. Doubtless, in nearly all cases the inspiration which 
eminent men in the past have received from books has 
come through voluntary reading and often of the most 
desultory character. But it is safe to maintain that such 
inspiration, wherever it was felt, was rarely derived from 
ephemeral productions, but rather from some work or 
works of the same general nature as those that are com- 
monly studied in our classes — that is, from some great 
English poem or poems ; and so on with fiction, biography, 
and the rest. One may say on this subject of voluntary 
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reading what Wordsworth says in his Ode to Duty of con- 
duct in general : 

Serene will be our days and bright 

And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security. 

But this golden age lies in the distant future, and 
we have to make our arrangements for the imperfect 
present and for the average of our pupils; and it is only 
in exceptional cases that pupils in school or college 
have this natural preference for good reading. In view 
of the family influences and general social conditions under 
which the vast majority of human beings grow up, there is, 
of course, nothing surprising in this; and then we know 
that even where such influences and conditions are most 
favorable, it is only a small percentage of the young people 
who are so graced by nature in these matters as to turn 
instinctively to what is good. 

Inherent excellence, then, is the prime justification 
for the limitation of the prescribed reading to standard 
literature, which consists, of course, in the main, of cre- 
ations of other decades than the one in which we are 
now living; and the fact that history and tradition have 
approved such writings does not prejudice us against 
them, rather it raises in our minds a strong presumption 
in their favor that out of the productions of the past, 
which have been infinite in number, these alone should 
have escaped the insatiable maw of Time. Still fur- 
ther, however, we cannot regard the difiiculties which, 
in varying degrees, attach to the understanding of such 
works as a drawback to their educational usefulness. In 
the first place, as already intimated, it is not a bad thing 
that in school or college class-room, where habits of appli- 
cation and concentration are to be developed, if they 
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are ever developed at all, everything should not prove 
smooth sailing, and that the pupil should not be sure of 
arriving at his goal by simply letting himself drift. One 
would not, of course, create artificial difiiculties merely 
as mental hurdles for the student to jump over, but it is 
an altogether wholesome exercise, if in the reading of 
some great masterpiece of the past he is compelled from 
time to time to grapple with unfamiliar modes of thought 
or expression such as he is sure to encounter in works 
of this character. Certainly, life outside of the class- 
room affords no support to the view that to develop one's 
powers one should avoid all difficulty. And again, aside 
from the intellectual discipline which the effort of over- 
coming such obstacles imparts, there is the liberalizing 
influence of the new views of the life of man which the 
student has won by his effort — of the latent capacities and 
variety of human nature and art. It is no small thing to 
be delivered from the bondage of the present and to be 
made an heir of all the ages instead of being confined to 
the small section of human experience and production 
which is spanned by our own lives or those of our con- 
temporaries. Even if the great works of the past were 
not of supreme artistic excellence, they would still have 
in no small degree this claim as instruments of enlight- 
enment, that only by their study can we obtain any true 
estimate of the range of the human mind in envisaging 
the phenomena and problems of life and in giving the 
most effective expression to all that it has thought or felt 
in the process. 

But, as has already been intimated, this view of our 
relations to the past meets with little favor from the edu- 
cational modernists. It is not so much with a kindled 
imagination as with aversion that they fix their eyes upon 
that " dark backward and abysm of Time." This is, in a 
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large measure, implied in Mr. Flexner's discussions. Let 
us listen now to Professor John Dewey's more explicit 
declarations on the subject. In his recent work entitled 
Democracy and Education he remarks : 

An individual can live only in the present. The present is not 
just something which comes after the past; much less something 
produced by it. It is what life is in leaving the past behind it. 
The study of past products will not help us understand the present 
because the present is not due to the products but to the life of 
which they were the products. A knowledge of the past and its 
heritage is of great significance, when it enters into the present, 
but not otherwise. And the mistake of making the records and 
remains of the past the main material of education is that it 
cuts the vital connection of present and past, and tends to make 
the past a rival of the present and the present a more or less futile 
imitation of the past. Under such circumstances culture becomes 
an ornament and a solace; a refuge and an asylum. Men escape 
from the crudities of the present to live in its imagined refinements, 
instead of using what the past ofi'ers as an agency for ripening 
these crudities. 

As will be observed, in the last clause of the passage 
which I have just quoted the writer concedes a limited 
possible value to the study of the past, and in the para- 
graph which follows he grants that it constitutes " a great 
resource for the imagination ;" but the whole drift of the 
passage, as of the entire book from which it is taken, to 
say nothing of innumerable other recent works of a sim- 
ilar tendency, is to decry the study of the past. Literature 
is the main product of the past with which the members 
of this Association are concerned, but since the cause of 
literary studies is here connected with a general attitude 
towards the life and achievements of the generations that 
have gone before us, and since the whole question is one of 
fundamental importance in our conceptions of education, 
perhaps I may be permitted to make a few remarks as to 
the wider considerations that are suggested by Professor 
Dewey's words. 
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Now, however deeply as individuals we may be com- 
mitted to the study of the past, as students of literature, 
history, or what not, there is little danger at the present 
day of our falling into the sterility of a Chinese ancestor- 
worship. If means are discovered of quickening through 
education in the schools our powers of observation — a 
matter on which President Eliot of Harvard has laid 
so much stress — none of us are rendered unhappy. Only 
we are not so easily convinced, perhaps, as the educational 
modernists that such means have been attained. In gen- 
eral, one may say that no man of the present age is likely 
to withhold his sympathy from any effort to impart to 
pupils a keener and more penetrating insight into the 
workings of nature. Most of us would doubtless regard 
it as an error from every point of view to give a too purely 
utilitarian direction to such studies in the schools. But 
in making claims for the study of the past, we do not 
wish to set up any opposition to a genuine study of ex- 
ternal nature. To be sure, many of us still hold to the 
conviction that the study of humanity through literature 
and history has a more direct bearing on the formation 
of character than is the case with the study of external 
nature, and that, after all, the formation of character 
is the highest concern of education. But, leaving this 
question aside, how can we accept Professor Dewey's dic- 
tum that " a knowledge of the past and its heritage is of 
great significance when it enters into the present, but 
not otherwise " ? Manifestly we have here a narrowly util- 
itarian spirit which would give delight to the enemies of 
literary and historical, or indeed of liberal, studies of 
any kind everywhere. For even if we put upon this utter- 
ance the most favorable interpretation, the principle which 
it implies would chill the pursuit of any study whatever. 
If in their investigation of nature or of life in any of its 
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manifestations the men of the past had had to check the 
ardor of intellectual curiosity from time to time, by ques- 
tioning themselves as to its utility for the present moment, 
how far would the human race have advanced in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and the consequent expansion of 
its power ? As a matter of fact, as we all know, the full 
reach of investigation or speculation can rarely be real- 
ized even by the leaders in such matters. For example, 
when Pasteur began his investigations into the processes 
of fermentation, he had no idea that he would end by 
revealing to the world the causes of most diseases, and so 
equip us with the means of combatting the " painful fam- 
ily of Death" with an efficacy hitherto unknown. Sim- 
ilarly, the scholars who laid the foundations for modern 
historical science in the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury could not foresee the profound influence which the 
results of the new methods in conjunction with those 
of the natural sciences were destined to exercise on men's 
religious beliefs, and consequently on the whole atmos- 
phere which determines the solution of modern social 
problems. Surely the principle by which the great men 
of the past have actually been inspired — namely, that 
the pursuit of truth was a thing desirable for its own 
sake — ^was not only a nobler ideal than that which is set 
before us in the words of Professor Dewey which I have 
quoted above, but is infinitely more fruitful of beneficent 
results, even of a practical kind. But even if the validity 
of Professor Dewey's principle were granted, it would still 
remain to determine what part of the past enters into the 
present and what does not. The educational modernists, 
we imagine, would take the view that it was a very small 
part; the rest of the world would say that it was a very 
large part — indeed, that biologically, intellectually, and 
morally we are what the past has made us, and this asser- 
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tion one may make, despite a full recognition of the fact 
that there is a vital principle in us which wiU lead to 
still further growth. So the dictum of Professor Dewey, 
like the analogous one of Mr. Flexner, even if accepted, 
would leave us pretty much where we were. 

It seems plain, then, that this attitude towards the 
past and consequently towards all the studies that relate 
to the past is determined hy a spirit of narrow utilitarian- 
ism. ISTow, as a next step, one may inquire what is it 
that has given such ideas their commanding influence 
in the educational theories of our time? Obviously, I 
should say, the subordination of all the forces of educa- 
tion to the solution of the great social problem of the 
age — namely, the improvement of the conditions of life 
for the great masses of mankind. How far the modern- 
ist leaders are willing to go in this subordination will 
appear with sufficient clearness from the following state- 
ments of Professor Dewey in another of his books, pub- 
lished last year, entitled The Schools of Tomorrow. After 
advocating throughout this work the principles of educa- 
tion which are exemplified in certain schools, notably at 
Gary, Indiana, he goes on to argue that there should not 
be different schools in the public school system to suit 
the respective needs of people who are differently cir- 
cumstanced. For, he says, " it is fatal for a democracy to 
permit the formation of fixed classes," and the power to 
prevent this evil rests more with our public school system 
than with any other agency. It is not sufficient, he de- 
clares, that the pupils of different social classes should 
be brought into contact with one another in the schools. 
" The subject-matter and the methods of teaching," to 
quote his own words, " must be positively and aggressively 
adopted to the end " — that is, of obliterating the differences 
which have sprung from the varying conditions under 
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whicli the individual pupils have grown up. He goes on 
to say : " There must not be one system for the children 
of parents who have more leisure and another for the 
children of those who are wage-earners. The physical 
separation forced by such a scheme, while unfavorable to 
the development of a proper mutual sympathy, is the 
least of its evils. Worse is the fact that the over bookish 
education for some and the over * practical ' education for 
others brings about a division of mental and moral habits, 
ideals and outlook." 

So it is to be a crime against democracy, if everybody 
is not forced through precisely the same educational mill, 
and human beings are to be standardized like everything 
else in our age. One would like to put upon these sen- 
tences sonje such construction as was put by Matthew 
Arnold on a certain utterance of Lord Shaftesbury, the 
great philanthropist of the last century. On the appear- 
ance of Seeley's Ecce Homo, in which the life of Christ 
was approached in a manner that was not altogether ortho- 
dox, Lord Shaftesbury pronounced it " the vilest book that 
was ever vomited from the jaws of hell." Matthew Ar- 
nold remarked, however, that this was merely Lord Shaftes- 
bury's way of saying that he did not like Ecce Homo. 
Similarly, one might be inclined to say that in using the 
language which I have just quoted Professor Dewey simply 
meant to affirm that he was greatly interested in the ele- 
vation of the masses. But evidently he is expressing the 
deliberate convictions that result from his attitude to- 
wards educational questions in general. All education is 
to be subordinated to the solution of the social problem. 
Now, there is no one who does not recognize, of course, 
that this is a vast problem, and we, men and women, whose 
lives are devoted to the business of education, are willing 
to co-operate with the other forces of society in further- 
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ing a solution of it, or anything approaching a solution 
of it. We overlook the complete negation of liberty 
which is here proposed in the name of democracy, for 
we have become accustomed to that. But vast as the 
social problem is, many of us will maintain that there is 
something vaster still, and that is the problem of the 
development of the human spirit in all of its capacities. 
Despite the consistent drift of Professor Dewey's teach- 
ings and those of other authorities who exercise such a 
powerful influence in shaping the educational system of 
the country, the two problems are not identical. There 
are whole realms of thought, feeling, and imagination 
which stand in no immediate relation to the social problem. 
The energies which find their expression in scientific in- 
quiry, or in poetry, or in music, or art, have no direct 
bearing on that problem, and yet surely these are mat- 
ters with which education is concerned. Moreover, ul- 
timately even those who from their circumstances are 
compelled to set themselves in their education more lim- 
ited aims will profit, each according to the degree of 
his opportunity, from the fruits of such energies as I 
have just indicated. Then, too, one may say that life, 
after all, is not wholly made up of bringing help to one's 
neighbors. We have our own inner lives, also, and we 
are indirectly perhaps performing the best service to so- 
ciety, if we, each of us, make the most of the talents 
which nature has committed to us. Now, if this is the 
case, it would be a grave error for the schools to re- 
strict themselves to such aims as the amelioration of the 
condition of especial classes or the democratization of 
society, according to some individual theory of what a 
democracy should be. In these matters as in all things 
let us avoid the " falsehood of extremes." 



